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his own fleet to the classic Salamis. The Forte's concessions to Russia and France had now practically ended the quarrel about the holy places ; they had left Turkey without a single ill-wisher except Russia, for the Sultan's European provinces had been tranquillised and Austria propitiated by the withdrawal, on British advice, of Oniar Pasha from insurrectionary Montenegro.
The British ambassador at St Petersburg, Sir Hamilton Seymour, not as yet the recipient of the Czar's conversational menaces, and the Russian ambassador in London, Baron Brunnow, were both working for peace as strongly as Stratford Canning at Constantinople was pressing on war. Nicholas had first broached personally to Aberdeen and Peel in 1844 his idea of the Turk being " the sick man of Europe," and his wish to co-operate with England rather than France in disposing of the Turkish estate. England was to have Crete or Egypt, or both. In 1852 he reopened this matter with Seymour, adding that while he did not want Constantinople for himself, any other Power must be kept from it. "Therefore," he concluded, "my wish now is the same as England's, to retain for the present the sick man in his old domains and to keep things generally as they are."
Affairs were now precipitated by Menschikoffs presentation to the Porte of an ultimatum for acceptance within five days. Russia's final terms repeated in a more emphatic form the Czar's demand for universal and unconditional recognition as protector of the Sultan's Turkish subjects. The Porte referred the claim to the British embassy; Stratford Canning ordered its summary rejection. Now came the
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